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EDWARD EMERSON SIMMONS 


In art, as in other professions, the royal road has yet to be discov- 
ered. Not even has a short cut been fpund whereby the student can 
escape the drudgery of serious toiling on to the goal of his ambitions. 
The heat and burden of the day have to be honestly borne by the 
artist, no less than by the man of more prosaic endowments, for the 
craft calls for the greatest display of application, patience, strength of 
will, and ability to withstand discouragement. It is not enough that 
the youth be naturally gifted, although for great success the divine 
afflatus must not be absent; the ability is needed to concentrate one’s 
entire attention intelligently, fixedly, and everlastingly on the one 
main object, before the world will acknowledge superiority. 

It is a wise provision in the great economy of nature that the more 
a man is gifted the greater as a rule are his requirements; the student 
with only modest talent, who achieves his humble results by the sweat 
of his brow, may console himself that his more fortunate fellow- 
worker, who arrives at his conclusions apparently with facility, has, in 
reality, struggled just as hard to reach his standards, which are set 
that much higher. There are some men, however, whose natural gifts 
are most interesting, and whose ability seems simply marvelous. 
These happy morials appear to have none of the trials and tribula- 
tions that beset the path of their comrades, and from the beginning 
draw and paint dexterously. 

Such a man is Edward Emerson Simmons. At the schools in his 
earlier years his easel was a favorite loafing-place for the other mem- 
bers of his class at Julien’s; in his studio later on, fellow-workers 
would stand and watch him draw with charcoal or paint morceaux 
with surprising facility; and to-day, when he has, as the French say, 
‘‘arrived,” he finds seemingly none of the perplexities that worry 
most men. To his intimates, however, there is another side to the 
medal, and they at least know of the discouragements he has met and 
overcome; for to arrive at his present prominence he has passed 
through the experiences consequent upon success. 

Mr. Simmons comes from good old Massachusetts stock on both 
sides. His mother is a sister of Ralph Waldo Emerson, and the artist 
was born at Concord. He graduated with honor from the class of 

1874 at Harvard College, a class containing many men who have since 
risen to distinction in various ways. The necessity of immediately 
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earning a livelihood sent him to California directly after his graduation, 
and he taught school there until 1879, when he came East, at once 
entering the drawing classes of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 
He stayed there one year, when he went to France. In Paris he 
enrolled himself under 
Boulanger and Le Feb- 
vre, in the Atelier 
Julien, and at once took 
a high position, obtain- 
ing the gold medal of 
the studio at the end 
of his first season. His 
first envoz to the salon 
was in 1881, when he 
sent a portrait of a gen- 
tleman in Highland cos- 
tume. The picture was 
well received, and at- 
tracted some attention, 
and the following sum- 
mer he went to Brittany, 
where he was destined 
to remain some time. 

The village chosen 
to be the scene of his 
labor was Concarneau, 
PORTRAIT OF ARTIST'S MOTHER in Finisterre, a fishing- 
BY E. E. SIMMONS he 

port famous for its sar- 

dines, and full of the 
activity of such French towns where life was picturesque and living 
primitive. Here he was untrameled, and was able to experiment with 
landscape, marines, and the figure, and the years spent in this place 
were of great advantage. He speedily took the foremost place in the 
art life of the colony, containing many painters, French, American, 
and English. He sent from here, in the year 1882, a picture called 
‘‘La Blanchisseuse,’’ showing the youthful figure of a Breton girl 
carrying a basket of clothes from a washing-place by a brookside, as 
is the custom there. It was a charming, naive work, beautifully 
drawn and well painted, and it brought Mr. Simmons an honorable 
mention. Later the pretty model was rendered famous by serving as 
the heroine for Blanche Willis Howard’s novel of ‘‘Guenn,” which was 
written that year at Concarneau. 

Other works followed, generally of Breton themes, and Mr. Sim- 
mons, marrying in 1886, went to Spain with his bride, making many 
sketches, and returning to Brittany to pack up his effects and cross 
the Channel to St. Ives, in Cornwall, where there was already estab- 
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lished a large colony of artists. Once again he became prominent in 
the life of the painters, and here he remained several years. Pictures 
were sent to the Royal Academy, and the salon was not forgotten. 
Many of the most distinguished of the younger English school were 





MOTHER AND CHILD, BY E. E. SIMMONS. 


here at the time, and Mr. Simmons found a different atmosphere from 
that of Brittany. He painted here his successful ‘‘ Mother and Child,”’ 
a splendid marine of the Bay of Lelant, and a composition of a cart 
with driver at evening. 
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The fascination of life abroad, however, did not swerve Mr. Sim- 
mons from a well-considered notion he had of a return and permanent 
residence in his own country, and he awaited the opportunity, which 
came in 1891, when his old class determined upon a memorial window 
at Harvard College. With the decision for this work, Mr. Simmons’s 
name was immediately thought of, and he was summoned to New 
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York fora conference, which resulted in his obtaining the commission. 
That it was his first attempt at working in stained glass mattered little, 
for by this time Mr. Simmons’s mastery of any medium was quite 
unusual, while his skill as a draughtsman rendered the preliminary 
work asimple problem. The idea submitted having met with approval, 
the cartoons were made and subsequently exhibited at the Architec- 
tural League. 

The intellectual forces that were active in directing the mental side 
of Mr. Simmons’s pictures showed prominently here in the composition 
of this window. The controversies of the Civil War had subsided, and 
the hand of peace had been stretched out between the North and the 
South during the years of the class of 1874, and in this era of renewed 
feeling between sections Mr. Simmons found the motive for the win- 
dow. The meeting of Aristides and Themistocles, before the battle 
of Salamis, formed the theme. The famed speech of the former was 
the keynote: ‘‘It is fitting, O Themistocles, that we sink our private 
differences, and that our rivalry now be to see who shall most benefit 
his country.” The dignity and poise of the noble old men gave a 
nobility and a significance to the sentiment that were well carried out 
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in the strong, serious drawings and the thoughtful lines of composi- 
tion. It was his first departure in a decorative direction, but it 
showed the man’s capacity, and the years of training fitted him to 
express himself with dignity and thoroughness; it paved the way 
for future efforts in this direction, and opened up new possibilities 
which the artist was not slow to appreciate and develop; and with the 
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World's Fair in contemplation, when it came to the selection of artists 
to decorate the different buildings, Mr. Simmons was chosen. 

Those who visited Chicago in 1893 need not be told how well he 
succeeded with his first decoration of the dome of the Lipneral Arts 
Building, with his four forms of American labor—wood, iron, stone, 
and fiber. Here were strength, directness, simplicity, and dignity; 
in every stroke was seen the able technician, the capable artist, and 
the thoughtful man, who, having something to say, said it with much 
pith and soberness. It was his initiation into the mysteries of mural 
decoration, and the lesson taught was not lost. Mr. Simmons saw his 
opportunity and made the most of it, for the possibilities thus opened 
up were utilized almost immediately in the shape of a commission for 
the decorations of the criminal court buildings of the courts of Oyer 
and Terminer in the city of New York. These were sympathetic 
themes, and were worked out with enthusiasm. The subjects repre- 
sented were ‘‘Justice,” in the shape of a stately, dignified figure, hold- 
ing a globe in one hand and scales in the other; she is draped in an 
American flag—always a difficult problem, but one which the artist 
overcame cleverly. The side panels to the right represent the three 
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Fates, while to the left are Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity. The 
commission for the work, which was put in place in November, 1895, 
was the first given by the Municipal Art Society, and marked an era 
in the history of American municipal art. The circumstances were 
fittingly observed with appropriate ceremonies, and the work stands 
to-day a credit to the patriotic movement in its artistic fitness. 
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There came now the commissions for the decorations of the Con- 
gressional Library at Washington, the tympanums of the north cor- 
ridor leading from the main entrance hall being intrusted to Mr. 
Simmons. For this he prepared a series of nine paintings, represent- 
ing the muses. Each one of the muses is shown as a seated figure. 
In several of the tympanums the muse is accompanied by little geniuses, 
who serve to bring out the special character of the central figure. 
The work is thoughtful, serious, and able; and besides the admirable 
technical excellence displayed, there is felt the intellectual power 
behind the compositions. Various ceilings for private residences 
came from his studio, and an important series of works for the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York, the decoration of the smaller 
ball-room adjoining the larger hall. In this place there are schemes 
of brilliant, gay color, and subjects of the various months of the year, 
and again Mr. Simmons demonstrated his capacity. 

The last important work to emanate from Mr. Simmons’s brush, 
although there have been many portraits in between other commissions, 
is his splendid panel for the main court-room of the Appellate Court 
in the handsome new building on Madison Avenue in New York, and 
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this is unquestionably his best and most complete production. It is 
one of three panels, the others being by Henry O. Walker and Edwin 
H. Blashfield. In conception and execution it marks a distinct step 
forward, and the sober qualities of the work are in keeping with the 
environment of a court of justice. 

Thus, in a brief way, I have sketched out Mr. Simmons’s life-work 
up to the present time, and yet somehow I feel the man has so much 
in him that his future will see far more and better results, for he has 
built his art on the solid foundation of intellectuality, sound technique, 
an equipment of drawing equaled by few living men, and a color 
sense that is developing every year into a finer, more delicate appre- 
ciation of tonal discernment. Encouragement and recognition are 
unmistakably his. With health and his share of the years given to 
most artists—for they are a long-lived race—he should go very far. 

ARTHUR HOEBER. 


MIA 


THE DEMAND FOR ART IN AMERICA 


“You may read the character of men, as of nations, in their art as in a mirror.” 


It has been said that art cannot be grafted upon an American adult; 
that he has not been reared in the required atmosphere, and has no 
natural appreciation of good art. It would seem as if this were an 
error, when, to go back no farther than the Columbian Exposition, we 
remember the far-reaching effects of the beauty created by the archi- 
tect, sculptor, and painter, for at that time the artist and artisan 
worked hand in hand for the glorification of our country. 

Thousands who, perhaps, had never before considered for five con- 
secutive minutes the form or style of a public building were spellbound 
before the majestic presence of that city of harmonies, and those who 
came to criticise were dumb. The effect of this materialized loveliness 
was to create a desire, which has increased in intensity with each suc- 
ceeding year, to reproduce the same in one form or another through 
out our land. 

In Nasvhille, Atlanta, and Omaha the patrons of art again brought 
to the people reflections of the first exposition, and the festival decora- 
tions of triumphal arches, pylons, and columns in the various cities 
bore witness to the increasing demand. 

Americans are traveling, studying, and becoming familiar with the 
best in art as never before, and are, in consequence, more dissatisfied 
with inferior productions. They are waking up to the fact that most 
machine-made articles do not appeal to their enlightened senses, and 
that the objects about them must be stamped with the individuality of 
their maker to be attractive. 
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DECORATION IN APPELLATE COURT ROOM, NEW YORK CITY 
BY E, E. SIMMONS 
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™ It is an exception to-day if a really talented designer cannot find 
employment, as business men in all lines are requiring artistic work, 
and through the necessity of studying competitive designs are educat- 
ing themselves to discern the difference between the good and the 
mediocre. 

The pessimist might 
argue that if the demand 
claimed really existed, eae f, 
more statuary and paint- 6 
ing would have been sold 
in the past five years, but 
this is not an absolute 
proof. The very fact that 
many ot the best artists 
are so constantly em- 
ployed in teaching art 
that they have little time 
for producing, that the art 
schools are graduating 
students by scores each 
year, that the art column 
in the newspaper has be- 
come one of its permanent 
and important factors, as 
well as the statement from 
the leading picture deal- 
ers that the sales of works 
by painters and sculptors 
are steadily increasing— 
all these indications give 
sufficient evidence of the MRS. ADELAIDE S. HALL 


trend of the public taste. Chairman Art Committee General Federation of Woman’s Clubs 
The home of wealth is Chairman Art Committee Illinois State Federation of Woman’s 


lubs 





garnering collections of 

the best in art, while the home of the less liberally endowed is dis- 
carding the chromo for the photograph of a masterpiece, and the 
old-time wax wreath for a plaster cast of some one of the world’s 
treasure$.in marble or bronze. 

In no place has the longing for the gospel of beauty and the 
benefits resulting from its presence been more practically demonstrated 
than in the public schools. In the neighborhood of the Stock Yards 
in Chicago, where the air which the children breathe is freighted with 
horrrible odors and the very pavement seems greasy, where the smoky 
atmosphere and the lack of trees and grass make the locality well- 
nigh insupportable to a non-resident, there is fortunately one blessed 
oasis, in the shape of the O’Toole public school. The exterior of the 
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building is symmetrical, the interior clean, cheerful, and adorned with 
pictures which are fine productions of the best in art. Few realize 
what this alma mater has done to raise the growing soul above the 
level of its environment. 

As an illustration of the natural tendency of youth to appreciate 
the beautifnl, the president of the Public School Art Society states 
that among the eighty pictures, representing landscape, portraiture, 
and figure composition, sent to a grammar institution in Chicago for 
a period of enjoyment and instruction, one by Mauve, called the 
“*Shepherd’s Lane,” made a conquest of nearly the entire school. In 
a vote taken among five hundred pupils, all but three voted for this 
subject. The artist had so cleverly manifested the balmy air of the 
country, the quiet of the lane, and the tenderness of the shepherd 
leading his flock, that it satisfied the childish longing for pure and 
simple nature. 

During last summer’s vacation a number of the rooms in various 
schools in Milwaukee were suitably tinted, making artistic backgrounds 
for the pictures and casts, with the result that the teachers were quite 
overwhelmed with petitions from the parents to place their children in 
the favored apartments. A bright little fellow from one of the fam- 
ilies of greater opportunity took especial delight in the pictures, and 
astonished his mother by criticising somewhat severely the home pic- 
tures after comparing them thoughtfully with those seen at the school. 
This child had hitherto taken no notice of the home furnishing. In 
another school a little girl said to her mother, *‘We haven’t a framed 
picture in our room, mamma.” At the close of a fortnight there was 
a framed picture in every room of that school building. 

Several teachers in a Nebraska school were assisting the children 
to collect and paste magazine cuttings of works of art on cardboard, 
when one of them overheard the following conversation between a 
small boy, who had just brought in a print of a sheep picture that 
had evidently been painted by some would-be artist, and a little girl: 

Boy—“Ain’t my sheep nice?” 

Girl (scornfully)—‘‘Pooh! that ain’t no Rosa Bunner; them sheep 
cain’t walk.” 

Hundreds of touching incidents could be related, as the one of the 
Kansas teacher who denied herself the winter coat she needed that 
she might gratify the children’s longing for a ‘‘head of Lincoln”; or 
that of the tiny maiden who brought her doll to school, and was dis- 
covered standing before a copy of the Sistine Madonna, trying to hold 
her rag baby as the mother was represented clasping her child. 

Only a few years ago the women’s clubs studying art or its history 
could have been counted on the ten fingers; but now classes in pur- 
suit of this knowledge are multiplying in every state, and the increas- 
ing demand for text-books on the technique and history of art is 
becoming so marked that many new works, notably those referring to 
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artists of the present, must be added within a year to the now prodigal 
catalogue if the needs of these hungry minds are to be met. 

In the rural districts of Maine and New Hampshire the women are 
making portiéres and rugs of such artistic designs that they find an 
enthusiastic patron in Mrs. Candace Wheeler, president of the Asso- 
ciated Artists of New York. These rugs are made in patterns that 
range from Persian designs to the Aztec, Peruvian, Celtic, Classic, and 
Gothic. They vary in tone, from the most delicate ivory-white, old 
blue, and gray, or from the faded Orientals, to the rich, full color seen 
in savage decoration, and are finding purchasers all over the States. 
This same industry has found a home in Georgia, under the patron- 
age of Mrs. Lindsey Johnston, president of the Georgia State Fed- 
eration. 

If we keep our eyes open we shall find a tremendous increase of 
interest in craftsmen’s work. A few years ago no such thing as gen- 
uine repoussé was done in America. Now a large silversmith’s estab- 
lishment is employing many artists in this line; hand-wrought iron is 
used extensively for building purposes, and wood-carving and enam- 
eling have become possible to many who follow the art merely for the 
love of it and as recreation from other pursuits. 

The shopkeeper is no longer able to draw purchasers by the mere 
presence of a stock, but must display his goods and wares so har- 
moniously as to make it necessary in large cities and towns to employ 
people talented in artistic arrangement for this purpose. The im- 
provement found in the windows of the leading merchants is now 
seen in the markets, where, after the fashion of Paris, the fishmonger 
and vegetable-seller vie with the flower-girl in attractive combinations 
of form and color. 

Still another demonstration of culture is the change in women’s 
attire. No longer do we find the hideous chignon, fierce bangs, or 
unwieldy puff piled upon the feminine cranium. Instead, the charac- 
teristics of the head and face are considered, and one frequently hears 
some fair dame remark: “‘I cannot wear my hair in the latest mode; 
it is not becoming to me.’”’ This is also true of the gowns, when now 
all the best dressmakers model their creations according to the lines 
of the figure. 

As Raffaélli, the eminent French painter, says, we Americans must 
learn to enjoy ourselves; and how can we do it without beautiful 
objects about us to satisfy and calm with their eternal fitness our 
native restlessness? 

It would seem, therefore, with this vital current of demand which 
swells and strengthens as the months speed on, that we shall soon be 
asking one another: ‘“‘Is it true that some one once said, ‘We have 
no art atmosphere in America?’ ” 

ADELAIDE S. HALL. 
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A NEW MOVEMENT IN AMERICAN 
ARCHITECTURE 


America has for years had an architecture purely American. 
This architecture has been provincial, and has been an architecture of 
lack rather than of fullness. It has resulted ina homeliness, which we 
remember with delight, associated with the husking-bee in the strong 
country barn, expressing the healthy American country life, albeit a 
barn and life without refined zsthetic quality. 

An architecture which we remember with a certain dread, associ- 
ated with the puritanical sermon, is the cold country church, with its 
lancet spire, topped with piercing lightning-rod, devoid of love and 
human kindliness. This is true and honest, for it expresses the life 
and feelings of the people who reared it, and carries with it a charm 
inspired by fitness. 

Another life has grown up in America, a life of the city home, a 
life of refinement. On the walls of its dwelling-place are found many 
expressions of this life, in the American landscape, interpreted by the 
true American painter, and the portrait of that embodiment of refine- 
ment, the American woman, painted by one who knows her. In the 
library are books reflecting the higher American life, as seen by the 
high-minded American writer, while from the music-room come 
strains unsullied by the immorality of a degenerate race. But of the 
building itself: it is the imitation of a foreign style, unsightly because 
viewed by a different temperament, unlovely because inspired by imi- 
tation and built by rule. 

For many years the younger men among the architects of America 
have known this, have had a longing to build as they felt, and to 
their honor be it said, some few have done so. 

By a common impulse the architectural associations of the country 
sent delegates to Cleveland last June, to discover the feelings of their 
contemporaries. Thirteen of the strongest societies were represented 
by from one to fifteen members. The truly national spirit of the 
movement was assured by the absolute unanimity of purpose, and by 
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the surprisingly enthusiastic reception of papers so identical in spirit 
that they might have emanated from one brain. 

The ‘Architectural League of America was formed, as its consti- 
tution says, ‘to encourage an indigenous and inventive architecture, 
and to lead architectural thought to modern sources of inspiration.” 

Mr. H. K. Bush Brown of New 
York, in his paper on the ‘‘Group- 
ing of Public Buildings,” said: 

‘‘Having attained the fruition 

of our hopes as a people in the 
development of material things, we 
have now, for the first time in our 
history, both the wealth and the 
leisure, and I am glad to say the 
inclination, to seek some appropri- 
ate expression of all these evi- 
dences of national greatness in the 
art of the people. I have had 
proof of this from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, and 1 am glad to say 
it is so general, for it demonstrates 
we are on the eve of a great 
national development in art. 
You ask for precedents which you 
may follow for improving the city ’s 
plan. I answer you, there are 
none. .... By reason of this we must be emancipated from the 
traditions and customs of the past, and devote ourselves to solving 
these problems on their own merits, under these new conditions as 
they exist to-day, and with a foresight, if possible, of what they may 
become in the generations to follow.” 

In speaking on the ‘‘Architectural Society and its Progressive 
Influence,’ Mr. Albert Kelsey of Philadelphia affirmed that ‘‘the 
mere money-making, plan-factory magnate, hucksterer, or broker-archi- 
tect, who for so long a time has represented the profession merely 
because of the magnitude of his practice, is no longer respected as 
an architect. The cunning employer of skilled draughtsmen has 
been found out, and is despised by the better element of the profes- 
sion.” In speaking of the people, he said: ‘‘They want an architec- 
ture that will reflect their own lives and local achievements, and that 
must be an indigenous architectnre, having its corner-stone laid down 
deep in the popular heart. .... With a greater devotion to 
higher principles than alien precedents, we will gather in uncon- 
sciously all the odds and ends of advanced construction and progress- 
ive thought, and by adapting every building to the immediate needs 
of the people, architecture once more will become a living art.”’ 
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Mr. Edwin Henri Oliver of New Orleans, in his letter to the con- 
vention, yoes further back, and lays the blame on the architectural 
school. ‘‘Why is it, then, that we are so fond of masquerading in the 
cast-off garments of the past, and care so little for creating an archi- 


tecture that is natural to ourselves? To my mind there are two or 
three reasons quite clear. 


“In the first place, we 
rely too much on aca- 
demic formulas — for- 
mulas that were made 
centuries ago, by other 
races and under condi- 
tions that were alto- 
gether unlike those 
under which we live. 
There seems to be a 
sort of continuous con- 
flict between the disci- 
pline of the schools and 
the practical require- 
ments of the day... . 
But there is a conflict 
still more apparent and 
> still more incessant be- 
tween those formulas 
and the methods of 
structure imposed upon 
building by the applica- 
GEORGE R. DEAN, ARCHITECT tion of modern science 
to all its details. These 
mechanical inventions for all classes of buildings are at perpetual 
warfare with the principles of Vitruvius, which guided our forefathers. 
If the office of the architect is hospitable to these modern influences, 
there must be a revolution. The result of this revolution will consti- 
tute the style of the twentieth century.” 

It is interesting to note that in no instance has any forward impetus 
to the movement been given by an architectural school. It has come 
from those who, having passed through the schools, have regretfully 
forsworn alma mater, and claimed the right to practice the dictates of 
their consciences. In this connection I quote from my paper on 

‘‘The Architectural School from the Architect’s Standpoint”’: 

‘‘The architect who has learned how well nature knits together 
the various portions of her creations, how a certain character, a feel- 
ing, takes possession of a plant from root to blossom, how it carries 
itself throughout an animal, how each mineral has its characteristic 
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crystal, will never be able to produce the 
conglomerate, so universally perpetrated. 

‘‘The architect who truly knows the 
pine and oak tree, who has studied and 
drawn them, who has had the character 
and growth brought home, is incapable of 
dreaming a dream of ugliness. 

‘‘The architect who knows and loves 
the lily and anemone, and has been taught 
to draw their essential qualities, is incapable 
of conceiving an ornament of vulgar char- 
acter. 

‘*We, the architects of to-day, were not 
so trained. Whatever of this we possess, we have fought for, scram- 
bling back over text-books of dogmas and ruins of Gothic, Roman, 
and Greek architecture. We went into offices with magnificent ideas 
of theses in our minds. Some of us have had the opportunity to 
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construct them, to the utter damnation of the art and the agony of 
the public. 

‘*For the sake of that thing which lives forever, let us give the 
student of the next generation a school which will start him in accord 
with Nature, for with her he will have to deal. 

‘*The school that instills the first principles, that takes the young 
mind and instead of making it grow to strength and grace binds the 
young branches and stunts the sturdy stem to craven ugliness, is even 
more to blame than the architect who does not strive to cast off the 
decayed boughs and put forth a healthy growth.” 

Mr. Louis H. Sullivan of Chicago, in his paper, ‘‘The Modern 
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Phase of Architecture,” shows how untenable is the position of the 
latter. 

‘‘Do you fully realize how despicable is a man who betrays a 
trust? Do you know, or can you foresee, or instinctively judge, “how 
acutely delicate will become in your time the element of confidence 
and dependence between man and man and between society and the 
individual? If you realize at once and forever that, by birth and 
through the benefi- 
cence of the form of 
government under 
which you live, you 
are called upon not to 
betray but to express 
the life of your own 
day and _ generation, 
that society will have 
just cause to hold you 
to account for your 
use of the liberty ‘that 
it has given you and 
the confidence it has 
reposed in you. 

‘You will realize 
in due time, as your 
lives develop and ex- 
pand and you become 
richer in experience, 
that a fraudulent and 
surreptitious use of 
historical documents, however suavely presented, however cleverly 
plagiarized, however neatly repacked, however shrewdly intrigued, 
will constitute and will be held to be a betrayal of a trust. 

‘You know well what I mean. You know in your own hearts that 
you are to be fakirs or that you are to be honest men. It is futile to 
quibble, or to protest, or to plead ignorance or innocence, or to 
asseverate and urge the force of circumstance. Society is, in the 
main, honest—for why should it not be?—and it will not ask and will 
not expect you to be liars. It will give you every reasonable and 
every legitimate backing if you can prove, by your acts, that artistic 
pretension is not a synonym for moral irresponsibility. 

‘“‘If you take the pains truly to understand your country, your 
people, your day, your generation, the time, the place in which you 
live; if you seek to understand, absorb, and sympathize with the ‘life 
around you—you will be understood and sy mpathetically received in 
return. Have no fear as to this. 

‘*Society will*soon have no use for people who have no use for it. 





GEORGE R. DEAN, ARCHITECT 
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The clairvoyance of the age is steadily unfolding, and it will result 
therefrom that the greatest poet will ‘se he who shall grasp and define 
the commonplaces of our life, those simple, normal feelings which 
the people of this day will be helpless otherwise to express. And 
here you have the key with which, individually, you may unlock in 
time the portal of yourart..... You have my sy mpathy. I am 
with you in spirit, for in you seckiee the only hope, the only sign of 
dawn that I can see, making for a day that shall regenerate an art that 
should be, may be, and must be the noblest, the most intimate, the 


most expressive, the most eloquent of all.” 
> 


GEORGE R. DEAN. 
Moos4 


THE GRUMBLER VISITS THE MUSEUM AND 
DISCOURSES ON A FEW OTHER THINGS 


Some one said some one else took exception to something I said at 
some one time or another, but, bless us! what a disagreeable world 
this would be if we all agreed, even agreed on generalities! I streaked 
through the galleries of the Metropolitan Museum the other day for 
the purpose of counting the things that shouldn’t have gotten in 
there; time hung heavy upon my hands. You know I am somewhat 
of an arithmetician in a small way, so I could carry it all in my head, 
after Galileo’s method. Nevertheless, I was surprised when I worked 
out my little table, to find so many things actually great, and I am 
already beginning to repent of some of my earlier spoken unpleasant- 
nesses in this connection; but then the museum directors were always 
so exasperating! I must insist, in justice to the good manners I hope 
I once had and have not parted with, that I never called these gentle- 
men blockheads, in the sense of artistic discrimination, and if I did say 
their sins lived after them, I probably will not say so again, else I'll 
only be able to get in free days—they have such a jolly way of revok- 
ing passes, which need not deter me from creeping in through a 
flue, though shades enjoy coming in by the front door as well as 
mortals. 

But to go back to the pictures: Manet’s ‘‘Boy with the Sword” 
great, you know; and somehow one feels that Willie Chase—there 1 
go! You see I knew him in kilts,a modest youth of four sets of sea- 
sons, when they called him Willie, and I cannot get over the habit— 
that Willyam Chase might never have painted as it is said he says he 
does—he really does, you know!—had it not been for ‘‘The Girl with 
the Parrot.” About Manet: I have always felt that his things were 
inspiresome, and his célor is so inexpressibly valuable that I can only 
say of it that it looks as the heart of a nice cabbage tastes when you 
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are hungry for it, and if you know anything about Manet and the 
slightest thing about stolen cabbages, I don’t think you'll gainsay me. 


So soon after you have lost poor John Ruskin it may seem unkind 
at the moment for me even to ‘‘think things” about his hero, Turner; 
but remember, I can’t help having all sorts of points of view on all 
sorts of things, and now Turner is one of them. I’ve seen all the 
things Turner ever did or ever tried to do—have seen the master turn 
them on their four sides consecutively, to see which way up they 
looked best—but perhaps I need not have disclosed this—and I have 
seen him paint. From all this shadowy intimacy I have come to the 
conclusion that more nonsense has been written about him than has 
ever been written of any other artist, living or trying to live. Of 
course, Turner was great, and his things are great—how could such 
luscious color be anything else?—but don’t tell me that his pictures 
are all—-sane, and above all, admit that ‘‘The Grand Canal, Venice,”’ 
in the museum, is bad. I don’t believe the lighting of any Turner 
could ever be measured with a solislobe, and if the buildings in this 
Venice keep on tipping, this picture will wed itself in a misty sea. It 
was nice in Mr. Vanderbilt to have given it to the museum—his 
family should appreciate it. I wouldn’t have such a thing hanging in 
my castle, aerial as that castle is. As for the other Turner in the 
museum—the old familiar one—I have reached a conclusion concerning 
this, too. It is this: that Turner threw ‘wo overly ripe cantaloupes at 
his canvas instead of one, and that this ossified impression sticks to its 
mellowness much better than does any one of the Turners in the Flor- 
ence galleries, nearly all of which have turned black, although they 
are raved over. Peace be to their ashes! However, don’t feel that 
you must swallow my opinions, for I don’t intend to swallow the 
cantaloupes! 





I am reminded how everlasting I am when I stop to think that Mr. 
James Abbott McNeill Whistler is getting to be an old man—really 
old. But how splendidly he works yet! After all, I think genius has 
a right to be eccentric, and Whistler should be permitted all his 
eccentricities because of the immensity of his genius. Because 
Whistler does not always tell everything he knows, because he refuses 
to be ‘‘done,” because he knows what he is worth, and always for- 
wards his merit C. O. D., because he does what other men only think, 
because he ties one tiny lock of hair that he leaves white with a blue 
velvet ribbon on state occasions, because he wears a beaux arts 
chapeau—because of all these things, Whistler is thought to be 
immensely uncanny, off, or conceited, or all these things, and a few 
other things thrown in. New York has not one of Whistler’s things, 
Boston but two. Chicago is better off, and if you sail up North 
Clark Street, somewhere above Goethe Street you will find a real 
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Whistler, ‘‘ Portrait du Mme. Sara Bernhardt,” in a picture store up 
there, stuck back of the other things. I’ve known of it these several 
years. Why don’t you look it up? 


I must tell you a good thing about the Pennsylvania exhibit. By 
some terrific mistake a certain artist of Manhattan happened to leave 
a friend the direction to forward his picture, ‘‘ Portrait of a Gentleman,” 
to the jury. Now, it transpires that the friend made a mistake, and 
took down a Valasquez head, authentic, and a good one at that, and 
sent iton. Of course, when the artist returned he nearly went mad 
at this mistake, as the Valasquez was all the world to him, the gem 
of his collection, and a thing he had never permitted out of his gallery. 
Before he could start out after the thing, the jury returned it! They 
found it ‘‘insufficient,” and never dreamed what they had done! Or 
perhaps—this was in Philadelphia—they were dreaming, and that’s 
what accounts for it. 


And now I am not sure you will tolerate these favorite gaspings 
of mine. Au revoir; I’m off with Fra Angelico! 
THE GRUMBLER. 





EAGLE WHARF, FROM AN ETCHING BY JAMES MAC NEILL WHISTLER, 


Whose exhibition of etchings and lithographs under the auspices of the Caxton Club at 
the Art Institute and in the Roullier galleries have been the art events of February in 
Chicago. 





SIXTY-NINTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE 
PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF THE 
FINE ARTS 


Above all else it is a display of contemporary portraiture, this 
sixty-ninth annual exhibition of the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts, which opened to the public January 15th in the Quaker City. 
That there are canvases galore that do not come under this category 
goes without saying, but the cream of it all—the paintings one car- 
ries away in one’s mental vision, not to mention a number one hastens 
to forget—are portraits. With the exception of Frederick Melville 
Du Mond’s huge ‘‘Theater of Nero,” a reproduction of which appeared 
in BRUSH AND PENCIL some months ago, the exhibits come within the 
ordinary easel size. Nor are there any the questionable nature of 
which will set the town’s tattlers’ tongues a-wagging; even that old 
bone of contention, the nude in art, should escape a picking this sea- 
son, for the nude is very unobtrusive and modest, at least in numbers. 
As for canvases in the impressionistic style, they are fewer even than 
last season, and then their number was scant. Evidently the sun of 
that school of art will soon be set. 

As one would expect naturally, the greater majority of the pictures 
shown are by American artists, but some few-canvases by foreign 
painters, interesting both intrinsically and for purpose of comparison, 
have been borrowed for exhibition. 

Custom has decreed that the middle space on the north wall of 
the main gallery shall be the place of honor, and here, installed in all 
its glory, we find Miss Cecelia Beaux’s striking portrait of Mrs. 
Clement A. Griscom and Miss Griscom, the ‘‘ Mother and Daughter” 
that won the gold medal and $1,500 at the Carnegie Institute last fall, 
and called forth that tremendous encomium from William M. Chase, 
who, in publicly complimenting the artist, pronounced her ‘‘not 
only the greatest living woman painter, but the greatest woman 
painter who ever lived.”” As Miss Sheafer refers to this prize-winning 
portrait in her article on the Carnegie Institute exhibition,* and a 
reproduction of it appeared at that time in this magazine, I shall not 
comment upon it further. 

Miss Beaux has two other portraits in the exhibition, one a full- 
length of a matron in an evening attire of white silk, particularly 
pleasing in tone. I can’t say that 1 care for the other example, a 
young lady also in evening dress. 

But the portrait that appeals most to me in the entire collection is 

* Published in the December number of BRUSH AND PENCIL. 
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that of Miss Thomas, president of Bryn Mawr College, painted by 
John S. Sargent. There is considerable difference of opinion as to 
the merits of this work, as evinced by several rather acrimonious com- 
ments upon it that have appeared in communications to the local 
newspapers. One critic pronounces Sargent a greatly overrated 
painter, whose intelligence 
is not great enough to de- 
pict faithfully the character 
of so learned a woman as 
Miss Thomas; then the 
background of the picture 
comes in for condemna- 
tion. Again, it is said that 
the lady is made to look 
too young—a gentle fault, 
surely! 

Now, I have never had 
the pleasure of meeting 
Miss Thomas, so that I can- 
not pass upon the question 
of the likeness; but I do 
think that I know a good 
painting when I see it, and 
I share the not uncommon 
belief that Sargent knows his business, although willing to admit 
that he naps at times, as a venerable quotation tells us even Homer 
was known to do. Certainly, in painting the portrait under discussion, 
he kept wide awake, and, what is more, wisely restrained himself, as is 
not his invariable custom. As for the criticism on the lack of intelli- 
gence in the face of the portrait (let Mr. Sargent defend the charge 
against himself, if he hold it worth while), that is a poser for me, to 
whom it seems extraordinary that any one possessed of reasoning 
faculties and blessed with half an eye should overlook the mental 
power depicted in this counterfeit presentation of a brainy woman. 

Both Miss Beaux’s ‘‘Mother and Daughter” and the portrait of 
Miss Thomas are to be sent to the Paris Exposition. 

Across the gallery from the Sargent portrait just described is 
another by the same artist, that of the late Calvin S. Brice, who 
stands in characteristic attitude, eyeglasses dangling from fingers, as 
if addressing a friend. It is a beautiful piece of work. 

Mr. William M. Chase has three portraits in the exhibition, but bet- 
ter than them is his still-life entitled ‘‘The Big Brass Bowl,” a stunning 
bit of painting, rich in color, and remarkable for the skill with which 
the reflections in the polished metal have been reproduced on canvas. 

Most disappointing is the quartette of portraits by Robert W. 
Vonnoh, an artist for whose capabilities I have high respect, but 
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whose art in this instance seems to have been vanquished by commer- 
cialism. The least said about this group the better. 

A novelist could not have-conceived a more dramatic situation 
than that which Winslow Homer has selected for his picture entitled 
‘‘The Gulf Stream.’”’ One looks out upon a waste of bright blue 

waters—blue as 
only tropical waters 
can be—and sees a 
disabled  fishing- 
smack, drifting rud- 
derless, bowsprit 
and hatch carried 
away, on the deck 
of which reclines a 
half-nude negro, 
upon whose face is 
written the calm- 
ness of despair. In 
the immediate fore- 
ground sharks play 
upon the surface of 
the deep, and in the 
distance is a water- 
spout. And all un- 
der the fierce light 
_of a Southern sky. 
Albeit the painting 
strikes one as some- 
what too hard in 
outline, one cannot 
deny its power. 
Three pictures 
contributed by John 
W. Alexander lack 
MASTER GEORGE ELKINS, BY R. W. VONNOH that violence, that 
eccentricity of pose, 
that characterized those sent by him to the exhibitions of last 
season and the season before that. To my mind this is a great 
improvement. The decorative quality is still there, and with it 
a great gain in artistic restraint. Skimming light plays a 
prominent part in all three of these, and each is the study of a 
single feminine figure. In one a young girl is shown seated at a café 
table—the glass is capitally painted; in another she is fixing her 
tresses before a dressing-table, and in the third the young lady is 
seated with her back to the light, looking at a rose she holds in her 
hand. Simple in the extreme, yet very taking, all three of them. 
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Two portrait studies by John Lavery strike my fancy, and ‘‘aristo- 
cratic’ is the adjective which seems to me suitable to describe their 
workmanship as well as the women who sat for them. One is the por- 
trait of a Roman lady with reddish tresses, the other a fair Florentine 
wrapped in a gray opera-cloak trimmed with fur. She of the Titian- 
esque locks wears a flimsy bodice in black, studded with spangles 
(should I say passamenterie?—the fair sex will set me right), that 
accentuates the beauty of the skin, and is very effective in the 
painting. 

‘The contrast between a picture of Childe Hassam’s painted some 





THE GULF STREAM, BY WINSLOW HOMER 


years ago and his more recent impressionistic sketches, made under 
Italian skies—all of which hang near together—is somthing startling. 
The first, which won medals at Munich and the World’s Fair, Chicago, 
is a careful rendering-of a scene on Fifth Avenue, New York, during 
a snowstorm; the others are clever little slap-dash sketches, full of 
sunlight, one of which has an error in drawing which is so glaring 
that it is ludicrous. The fault in question is found in a little picture 
called ‘‘The Mediterranean,” which depicts a clump of trees, a rock, 
and three young women standing in the shallows of the blue water. 
Now, one of these damsels, who has an arm uplifted, which hides her 
neck, seems to be pulling her head out by the roots, rather than fixing 
her hair, so absurdly far does her face appear above her body. 

I found two of the younger artists admiring this picture, who went 
to some length to explain to me that Childe Hassam had painted the 
feminine forms just as he had painted the rocks, as adjuncts to the 
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landscape, not as life studies, and that consequently it was of little 
importance whether they were in drawing or not. My side of the 
argument was, that although in certain cases laxity in drawing was 
admissible, when the error 
became the most prominent 
thing in the picture it was 
an unpardonable fault. 

One hardly knows why 
the canvas by James Wilson 
Morrice, ‘‘La Communi- 
ante,” was hung in such 
conspicuous position. This 
spring scene in the streets 
of Paris is pleasing in tone, 
but the drawing is crude 
throughout, so that the 
whole looks more like a 
morning’s hasty sketch than 
a finished picture. 

Hung conspicuously up- 
on the line, and deserving 
careful study, is “‘A Fam- 
ily Group,” by George De 
Forest Brush, the fourth in 
the series of which the Bos- 
ton Museum and the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts both possess fine 
examples. This time Mrs. 
Brush is shown, with five 
of the little ones, from the 
baby in swaddling clothes 
—actual, not metaphorical, 
swaddling clothes—to the 
eldest of the little brood, 


ST. PETER. STUDY FOR A MURAL PANEL the boy whose acquaintance 


BY GABRIELLE S. CLEMENTS we made some. years ago. 
The coloring is very mel- 


low, and the composition has all the tenderness of an old ‘Ttalian 
master, that elusive quality that one feels deeply and which is yet 
so hard to describe. 

The only nude of any importance is Joseph De Camp’s picture 
entitled ‘*Sleep”; although one is fain to remark that the young lady 
he has caught napping has taken a most uncomfortable position for 
slumber. However, Mr. De Camp has given us a rendering of flesh 
with cool, satisfying shadows, much of an improvement upon some of 
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his former renderings of similar subjects, although to my eye the 
thigh of the sleeping girl seems somewhat wooden in contour. 
Two views of Dutch life are Gari Melchers’ contributions this 


season. His ‘‘ Young 
Mother,”’ which is pos- 
sessed of considerable dec- 
orative quality, will proba- 
bly please the more. It 
shows a youthful vrouw, of 
the peasant type, who sits 
looking down upon her yel- 
low-haired urchin, who 
leans upon her knee. A 
cape of figured dark reddish 
brown falls in straight lines 
from her shoulders, from 
beneath which peep the 
green cuffs of hergown. A 
cupboard of reddish wood 
formsthe background, upon 
which a yellow plate is in- 
troduced directly behind 
the woman’s profile, so 
that it has the effect of a 
nimbus—a piece of trick- 
ery that has little to com- 
mendit. In Mr. Melchers’ 
other picture, the ‘‘Sailor 
and His Sweetheart,’’ the 
adoring expression of the 
country maiden and the 
stolid contentment of her 
phlegmatic lover, capitally 
rendered, are most amusing. 

Would that W. T. Dan- 
net would send us a really 
important ‘picture! His 
‘*Quartette,” in the Metro- 
politan Museum, New York, 





MADELINE, BY W. T. DANNAT 


has been the subject of my admiration for years; but the little canvas 
he calls “‘ Madeline,” which figures in the Academy display, although a 
clever study of red and black, and well enough in its way, is unsatis- 
factory to one who knows the artist’s capabilities. The ‘‘Sacristy in 
Aragon,” by the same painter, has been loaned by the Chicago Art 


Institute for this exhibition. 


Thomas Eakins has gone to the prize-ring in choice of a subject, 
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and gives us a realistic but somewhat unpleastant view of a boxing 
match, ‘‘ Between Rounds,” ugly in color, but fine in drawing. 

Miss Anna Lea Merritt, who is visiting Philadelphia at the present 
writing, has contributed a decorative canvas, ‘‘The Merry Maids,” 
which was shown at the Royal Academy’s last exhibition. It is a 
pretty composition of a group of girls dancing along the bank of a 
river. The same artist exhibits a small portrait of J. McLure 
Hamilton. 

There are portraits, too, by Wilton Lockwood, J. Alden Weir, 
Louis Paul Dessar, Samuel Isham, Edward Simmons, and Louis Loeb. 

Among the landscapes is a beautiful moonlight scene of a little 
village street, by Edward F. Rook; Fritz Thaulow’s brilliant picture 
of an old mill in Norway, with its red bricks thrown into bold relief 
by the setting of snow and ice-cold mill stream; a fine ‘‘Autumn Twi- 
light,” by Leonard Ochtman; and a ‘‘Winter Morning,” by Charles 
H. Davis. Several of Charles H. Fromuth’s familiar groups of fishing- 
boats are given places on the line. 

Water-colors and pastels are quite numerous. Perhaps the most 
striking picture in this division is ‘‘The Prayer,” by Jessie Wilcox 
Smith, a reproduction of which serves as one of the illustrations to 
this article. Although somewhat hard in outline, it is pleasing in 
both color and composition. 

A group of sketches, made in Egypt and Italy, by Susan H. Brad- 
ley, have interest for both traveler and art-lover; and two very fine 
portrait studies in pastel are contributed by Albert Jean Adolphe. 

The pictorial possibilities of Gotham’s streets are shown by both 
Everett Shinn and George Luks, in spirited sketches in colored chalk, 
crude in drawing, but full of snap and local characteristics. Numer- 
ous illustrations, chiefly by local artists, are included in this section. 

Of sculpture there is very little, and that little not of much impor- 
tance. Last season this department was unusually fine, but it must 
have cost a pretty penny to bring it to the Academy; and this, I sus- 
pect, is the reason why this season's examples of plastic art are so few 
in number, 

That the importance of the exhibition as a whole is appreciated 
widely is shown by the number of visitors who are not Philadelphians. 
This is as it should be, for the collection is fully representative of the 
best in modern painting. 

Since the above was written the following rewards have been 
bestowed: 

The Walter Lipincott prize of $300 for the best figure painting in 
the exhibition by an American artist, the same to be available for 
purchase by Mr. Lippincott, to Henry O. Tanner, for his picture 
entitled ‘““Nicodemus.”’ This artist is now living in Paris, but began 
his art studies at the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. His 
“Raising of Lazarus’ was bought by the French government for the 
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Luxembourg. The picture of ‘‘Nicodemus’’ was shown at the Carne- 
gie Institute exhibition before it was seen in Philadelphia. 





THE PRAYER, BY JESSIE WILCOX SMITH 


The Temple gold medal for the best painting in oil by an Ameri- 
can artist, to Miss Cecilia Beaux, for her portrait group, ‘‘Mother and 
Daughter,”’ the same which gained her the medal and $1,500 at the 
Carnegie Exhibition in Pittsburg. FRANCIS J. ZIEGLER. 








NEW YORK ART 


The sale of some five dozen pictures by the late William L. Pick- 
nell, at the Fifth Avenue Art Galleries, during the month, was an 
important event, and the display again demonstrated the capacity and 
fine, honest way Mr. Picknell always possessed of looking at nature. 
The works covered a range of several years and various subjects, 
although the artist rarely wandered away from fixed conditions of 
nature that enabled him to work directly out of doors and complete 
his themes. Into the field of twilight or sunset he rarely if ever ven- 
tured, and of those subtler qualities of the interpretation of strange 
and poetic phases he gave little evidence of sympathy; he was bother 
as an accomplished delineator of that which he saw before him, but 
this he did marvelously well, and the visitor was held by the honesty 
of purpose and the dexterity of execution, rather than by other 
qualities. 

In the reproduction of foreground masses he was wonderful; he 
could put in, in simple masses of pigment, great stretch of autumn 
field or spring growth with a directness and effectiveness equaled by 
few of his professional brethren. One or two figure pictures were 
included in the collection, but they had no place there, for he was not 
a draughtsman of the figure, and his faults were, alas! only too evident. 
Perhaps the best of the examples were those of earlier spring, when 
the first splashes of tender pinks and greens became evident in the 
landscape, where, with only the suggestion, one feels the promise of 
something more substantial tocome. This he indicated with no little 
poetry and sentiment, although as a four de force his rendition of great, 
long-disappearing roads under the full glare of the sun were remark- 
able. One of these was called ‘‘In California,” and was most attract- 
ive, recalling his earlier success of the ‘‘Route to Concarneau,” 
which obtained for him an honorable mention at the salon in Paris 
years ago, and which finally came into the possession of Thomas B. 
Clarke, and was disposed of at his sale. This sale netted the widow 
some fifteen thousand dollars. 


The exhibition of the National Academy of Design closed with a 
poor showing in the matter of sales, and a miserable record of attend- 
ance. Indeed, the galleries were at no time, save on the opening 
night, when a reception was given, even a quarter full. Whether it 
was that the general public had it in its minds that the institution, 
having left its old quarters, had ceased to exist, or that Fifty-eighth 
Street and Seventh Avenue is too far out of the way, or what, is 
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unknown; it is certain that the advocates of the purchase of land 
away up town in Morningside Park, at One Hundred and Tenth 
Street, are now singing mighty low, as Brer Rabbit says. The 
question of the new building and the location have been the occasion 
of considerable discussion, and it is even whispered that if the land 
could be sold for the price originally paid the organization would seri- 
ously consider the advisability of accepting such a proposal, and so 
get rid of what nearly all now acknowledge is, in view of its inacces- 
sibility, an unfortunate investment. The public are not subscribing 
readily to the building fund, and the money in the treasury is not 
sufficient to warrant going ahead, so there the matter rests. Mean- 
while, there are temporary quarters for the schools, though there is a 
small amount of room space, and the pupils are subject to a rigid 
examination as to their qualifications before being admitted, as a pre- 
cautionary measure to keep the classes small. 


Now that the collections of distinctively American pictures 
belonging to Thomas B. Clarke and William T. Evans have been 
sold under the hammer, there remains no collection of such native 
work worthy the name, if we except, perhaps, that of Samuel T. 
Shaw of New York, the donor of the annual Shaw Fund at the exhi- 
bitions of the Society of American Artists. Mr. Evans’s pictures, 
which were seen at the galleries of the American Art Association, 
developed an unexpected attractiveness in landscape. The best of 
the men were represented in this direction, the list being headed by 
the veterans—all dead, alas!—George Inness, Homer Martin, and 
Alexander H. Wyant. They are named in the order of their strength. 
Not all the Innesses were of the first order, but some of his best 
things were included. So with Homer Martin, who had several of his 
worthiest canvases. Mr. Wyant was seen, perhaps, better than the 
others as to the general average. There were other good landscape 
men, including Robert C. Minor, H. W. Ranger, and J. Francis Mur- 
phy, D. W. Tryon, better represented in the Clarke collection, Charles 
Melville Dewey, George H. Bogert, William A. Coffin, Louis Paul 
Dessar, Ben Foster, Leonard Ochtman, Bruce Crane, Frank 
De Haven, Frederick W. Kost, W. L. Lathrop, Charles A. Platt, and 
Theodore Robinson. 

Perhaps the strongest figure work was the large canvas by Abbott 
H. Thayer, from the last exhibition of the Society of American 
Aritists, of a woman in white, which had many of his virtues and few 
of his faults. It set a pace, however, in a figure way that was not 
maintained, for after this there was a perceptible drop, if we except 
the really fine example by Wyatt Eaton of ‘‘Reverie.” There was a 
‘‘Floreal,” by Siddons Mowbray, which was —s decorative and 
attractive in color, and a ‘‘Girl with a Violin, "by E. C. Tarbell, and as 
Charles H. Ulrichs had ‘‘In the Land of Pression” ; but these, while 
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all dexterous and able, bore none of the marks of greatness, as, for 
instance, the ‘‘Eight Bells” of Winslow Homer in the Clarke collec- 
tion. It is true that the late George Fuller was represented by 
two worthy canvases, and that Irving R. Wiles had here his ‘‘Sonata,” 
which took the Clarke prize in 1893, but Mr. Wiles has progressed 
since he painted this picture, and his recent portraits are a long 
advance. In marines, Winslow Homer had one example, a stretch of 
rocks, sea, and sky, called ‘‘Weather-beaten,”’ which was excellent. 


Mr. Evans’s pictures sold very well, bringing a total of $158,340 
for 270 works, and there should be every encouragement for the 
native collector, since it is shown that merely as an investment it pays 
to garner the canvases of the American painter. It may be said, as a 
rule, that the landscapes in the display went at the value set by the 
Clarke collection, for while there were no such high prices brought, 
Mr. Evans had no pictures of quite the importance of the ‘‘Gray, 
Lowery Day,” by Inness, that fetched in the Clarke sale $10,150; or 
**The Delaware Valley,’’ which the Metropolitan Museum secured for 
$8,100. On the other hand, it was gratifying to see the appreciation 
displayed for the works of the late A. H. Wyant, and to note that his 
splendid ‘‘In the Adirondacks” brought, on the last night, the tidy 
sum of $6,300, going to George A. Hearn. 


Another agreeable feature was the substantial interest manifested — 


in the work of a living painter, Robert C. Minor, whose pictures were 
eagerly sought for at large figures, his ‘‘Close of Day” fetching 
$3,050, and his lovely ‘‘Eventide” realizing $1,700. The pathetic 
spectacle of poor Homer Martin being sought for with almost wild 
enthusiasm, when the man in his life could scarcely give his pictures 
away, was enough to move one to much speculation. At the sales of 
the pictures for the Artists’ Fund exhibitions, some years ago, a little 
group of members of the Century Association used to make up a 
purse of eighty or one hundred dollars to buy Martin’s contributions, 
knowing full well that no one else would bid on them, and wishing 
in a friendly way to save him the mortification of having his pictures 
withdrawn. Now these despised canvases go up into the thousands 
at the Evans sale, his ‘‘Normany Trees” bringing $2,850, and his 
“‘Westchester Hills” going for $4,750, prices to fairly make him turn 
in his grave. In the general average Mr. Evans must have come out 
well ahead in his investment, and it is said he will begin another col- 
lection, limiting himself mainly to figures. 


To the usual club displays last month in New York was added 
another, which promises to be a factor in such exhibitions in the 
future, the Democratic Club having joined the ranks, along with the 
Lotos, the Union J.eague, the Greek-letter societies, and other organ- 
izations. This club, it will be remembered, is Tammany’s—or shall 
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we say Croker’s—own particular pet. Here good organization men 


are popularly supposed to gather to listen to the words of the chief- 
tain, and accept such plums of patronage and perquisites as may fall 
from the great man. It was not presumed, however, that there were 
pictures owned by the members—to any considerable extent. That 
was a mistake, though, and the general public had forgotten the pres- 
ence among the faithful of such men as William C. Whitney, Perry 
Belmont, and a few other rich and cultivated gentlemen. At any rate, 
at the initial show there were sent a number of genuine master- 
pieces, by Millet, Corot, Daubigny, Gérome, Troyon, Fortuny, Knaus, 
Thaulow, Cazin, and L’Hermitte; and when the lesser names are 
included in this list, it is because they were represented with extraordi- 
narily good things worthy the name of masterpieces. 





TIFFANY FAVRILE GLASS 
TIFFANY GLASS AND DECORATING CO., NEW YORK 








FIGURE DRAWING, THE ARMJ AND HAND 


In the front view the mass of the deltoid, or shoulder, slopes 
toward the body and makes the union of the arm with the body com- 
plete. In the profile this slope is slightly a forward one, and not 
continuous with the direction of the shaft of the upper arm. The 
deltoid, which attaches to the outer third of the clavicle in front and 
the spine of the scapula in the back, makes the fusion of upper part 
of the arm with body. The humerus, as it approaches the elbow, 
flattens considerably, with a forward curve, and in the back of this 
cdnvexity, at its base, is a depression, into which the olecranon, the , 
point of the elbow, is embedded when the arm is straight and is 
marked on the living model by a slight depression, and not by a pro- 
truding bone. These observations, well kept in mind, will greatly 
aid in giving a connected feeling to the various parts of the arm, and 
enable the student to avoid hinging and breaking the arm. In flexing 
the forearm upon the upper, the hinge-like motion of the elbow joint 
places the point of the olecranon well under the middle of the upper 
arm, and not along the line of the back of the arm. You will notice 
that as the detoid partakes of a forward movement upward as it joins 
the body, the base of the upper arm does the same as it descends to 
the forearm, making the junction between the latter continuous and 
unbroken. Though the inner condyle is the more prominent in the 
bony structure of the arm, the condyle but slightly breaks the simple 
form of the inner line. In the outer line we find readily the changes 
that mark the big divisions and local forms. Thus the outline begin- 
ning at the shoulder slopes outward, dips in at the side of the arm, 
at the base of the deltoid. Approaching the elbow we come to the 
projecting forms of the supinators, which cover the outer condyle, and 
a line drawn from the supinator to the deltoid should bridge over the 
shaft of the arm. The supinators terminate their length by means of 
a dip in the external surface of the arm, which continues in an 
unbroken line to the wrist. Ifa line were to be drawn through each 
section of the arm, from shoulder down, it would partake of a double 
curve to the elbow, and teminating in an outward or inward sweep, 
according to the position of arm in pronation or supination. The full 
appreciation of the interlacing of parts will lend suppleness to the 
drawing of the arm. The arm being capable of an infinite variety of 
action, it is essential that all parts should act in perfect unison and be 
true in their relations. The little group of bones between the arm 
and the hand comprise the wrist, and constitute a great factor in giving 
grace to the arm and hand. They permit of a perfect rotary motion 
to the hand, slightly aided by the radius as well as a lateral and 
up-and-down motion. The wonderful mechanism of the radius allows 
the action of pronation and supination, giving to the hand the only 
action not possessed at the wrist. J. H. VANDERPOEL. 
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ART AS A RATIONAL USE 


I make this a plea for Art as a rational use, because in any other 
light it deserves no serious consideration among the world’s great 
activities. It would, of course, be absurd to claim that art as com- 
monly understood is always rational, or that artists are always useful, 
for we find as full types of use and misuse of the rational and the irra- 
tional among artists as a class as in the ranks of any other great pro- 
fession. It is not to exalt or to defend the artists that this paper has 
been written. It is not his use that needs explanation, but ours, as 
members of the social order of the body politic, the body industrial, 
the body spiritual. 

To have become rational, as we understand reason to-day, is to 
have entered through obedience to principle into one’s inheritance of 
mental freedom; to have learned by an harmonious adjustment of the 
spirit to see things no longer conventionally, but by interior light. 
Art as a rational use is concerned no more with the artist so called 
than with him who disclaims that title. It regards not hope number so 
much as the quality of the finished products that are given to the 
world. C ompleteness of result is not in itself a sign of progress, but 
the artistic element in such result is a symptom of approaching order 
in the whole organism. 

Art as it becomes more and more a rational use will not lessen the 
number of artisans, but spiritualize their work. Its real character has 
always been felt by those in touch with their times—not more in the 
so-called fine arts than in the ultimation of every noble idea. We are 
not called upon to honor one kind of work over another, for, indeed, in 
a certain sense, as Browning says, ‘‘all service ranks the same with 
God,” but to relate each to the whole, as the organs of the body are 
related to each other. This is its purpose, in guiding a man to the 
choice of which he can do, not better than his fellows, but better than 
he can do anything else, to lead him to the fullest expression of his 
own powers. And therefore the term ‘‘rational use’’ is used in the 
sense of a service which is not temporary, but functional and organic, 
and which satisfies an eternal and implanted law. 

The world is too full of men and women half-trained in a direction 
wholly wrong. Thwarted and unsatisfied, the life which would be joy, 
flowing in its natural channels, serves, perforce, only dwarfed and 
negative uses in the economy of God’s kingdom. Not what will yield 
a man a living alone, but that which will employ his whole nature, is 
the work for which he was designed, and in doing which alone is he 
fulfilling the end of his being. The trouble is less in the half-training 
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than in the wholly wrong direction. For it is easy to see that to play 
well an unnatural and irrational part every effort must be concentrated 
on the training. Whereas, when the mind is faced in the right direc- 
tion, everything that comes to it trains it. It must even go on train- 
ing itself as long as it continues to exist. There is a natural conser- 
vation of energy toward the carrying of a rational use, for all 
heaven—nay, God Himself——is back of it. There is a corresponding 
dissipation of energy from an irrational one, a sense of loss, of weari- 
ness, and of futility. 

We cannot explain life, love, happiness, beauty; we can only by 
laying hold of certain inner principles of adjustment, bring ourselves 
into the current of their operation. And this is natural law. 

Do you remember Bacon’s quaint comparisons of certain thinkers 
and their ways? ‘‘The empirical philosophers,’’ he says, ‘are like to 
ants: they only lay up and use their stores. The rationalists are like 
to spiders: they spin all out of their own substance. But give mea 
philosopher, who, like the bee, hath a middle faculty, gathering from 
abroad, yet digesting that which is gathered by his own virtue.’ 

It is not so necessary that we should assent to the proposition that 
all men are created free and equal as that we should recognize the 
inborn capacity for freedom in every man. Between speaker and listener, 
giver and receiver, thinker and doer, pulsates the secret sympathy of 
the ideal, a world in itself, permeating and quickening this outer world 
of sense, and lending itself to a still more interior world of spirit and 
of soul. Into this world there is but one means of entrance, and that, 
paradoxical as it may seem, is expression—that is, you cannot enter 
the world of ideals without recognition of those ideals in yourself. 
You cannot enter consciously into the life of your own ideals except 
through self-expression, and self-expression is a language not of one, 
but of many forms. Not the artists so much, says Mr. La Farge, as we 
ourselves, are responsible for those conventions of art which sometimes 
hinder and sometimes help this communion. The artist uses such 
symbols as will bring us to the threshold of his own life, and is forever 
studying to find those inevitable symbols which must and will draw an 
answering thrill of recognition from the common heart. 

There i is but one difference between the artist and the toiler, and 
that is in the amount of himself that he puts into his work. Not 
only in architecture, in music, and in all that is generally recognized 
as art, must a perception of its real function as soul expression be an 
active principle, but also in those we are accustomed to regard as the 
more remote forms, the industrial and social arts, those which express 
our everyday states, and are apt, like the daily winds, the spreading 
sky, the constant light of day, to be underrated as to their influence 
upon the inner life. Art must indeed necessarily concern itself more 
or less with material symbols, for, being the expression of an internal 
beauty and order, it perpetually seeks to incarnate that order, and so 
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to reduce external things to order as well. The millennium can never 
be more than this: a perfected external order, the groundwork of an 
unending advance, the foothold of the ladder of our dreams. Because 
art is a rational use, it must work upon these materials not by formu- 
la, nor with compulsion, but according to inherent laws, and it will 
find its symbols by a kind of inspiration that is recognized as “‘divinely 
safe.’ 

We do not need to be told that upon everything that comes from 
the hand of God is stamped something of His image-—His stead fast- 
ness in the rock, His sleepless love in every fruitful tree and flower, 
the infinite adaptations of His wisdom in the v varying intelligences of 
the animal world. To disguise or distort their intrinsic character is 
not rational, but irrational. There is, for example, a law within stone 
which makes one treatment of it inherently right, and not another; 
there is a law within the cloud, never two moments alike, which is 
violated by any but the most subtly suggestive handling. To cloud the 
purity of His colors or His marble by the expression of an ignoble 
idea, as a workman may, or to blazon forth nature’s delicate instinctive 
reserves by ill-chosen details—this is not working according to inher- 
ent laws, but against them. And upon such a basis the new art criti- 
cism is being founded. In everything to which man has put his hand 
rationally and with reverence, this spiritual image is not last, but 
rather made to blossom with a more human beauty—the beauty born 
of appreciation, and reflecting a growing adjustment to the divine spirit 
in our own mental states. The mysterious richnesses of color that we 
find in Oriental art are born of their dreamy, contemplative philosophy. 
Something of the same pcetic quality is found in the work of all the 
recognizedly artistic nations, even where the forms are still crude and 
heavy. According to their more or less patient love for their great 
teacher, Nature, have they learned perfection, for appreciation is the 
measure of realization. We ourselves are but on the threshold of our 
life history. Our Western art has before it a future as great as is its 
willingness to recognize a relationship to life, broad, deep, and human, 
and founded not in mysticism or the emotions alone, but in functional 
and organic laws, deeply felt and loftily understood. If the Oriental 
speaks to something in us occult, aristocratic, elect, the Occidental 
speaks to something catholic, fundamental, democratic, and if siower 
in point of time to rise to maturity, bears all the more surely within 
its bosom the promise of a fruition equal to the needs of a civilization 
such as the world has never seen. 

It is impossible to consider art as a rational use without considering 
it as a sociological factor. The sociological value of art training is, 
first in the preservation, and then in the civilization of 


“That primal sympathy, 
Which having been, shall ever be,”’ 
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and in the revelations it is constantly making to mind and soul of their 
real nature and capabilities, of the mighty possibilities that lie await- 
ing development in nature and in man. There is some basis for Mr. 
Kidd’s observation, in view of what history and experience record of 
the best achievement and growth under most varying and adverse cir- 
cumstances, that education does not matter nearly so much as we 
think it does, that there is too much of it for the development of any 
higher life—that education is, in short, a fad of the hour. It is not, 
let me repeat, the amount of the training, but its direction, that is 
tragic, irrational, and unreal. There is no doubt at all that the aim 
must be changed from a selfish to a social end. ‘‘So far as education 
is purely intellectual,’ we are reminded, “‘it only trains fora fiercer 
part in the great human struggle for personal ends.” For this coming 
generation ‘‘we must do something more than cultivate brain power; 
we must also guide it.”” And again: ‘‘There is evidence that the 
education of the future will be sociological, that the supremacy which 
has hitherto been accorded to the physical sciences will be transferred 
to the sociological studies.’’* Not to the sociological studies as such, 
let me add, but to the sociological integrity of all studies. And to 
have found the sociological basis of a study is to have found its rela- 
tion to life, and to have opened up the cha innels of its artistic expres- 
sion along the lines of inherent law. 

Dr. Dewey (of Chicago University) holds that the ultimation or 
translation, as he expresses it, into the plane of activities is a neces- 
sary part of all imagery—that is, that an image which has not been 
ultimated cannot be said really to exist; that the value of symbols is 
not in themselves, but in their liberating power; that uncontrolled 
imagery is a psychological evil, and that the technique of music, of 
drawing, of modeling, of action of any kind, is merely that phase of 

; expression which by selection and domination of mediums helps to 
realize more perfectly the vision. No one who knows children at all 
intimately—and it is in the as yet unspoiled activities of children that 
these laws are best studied—can fail to see the truth of these state- 
ments. They prove themselves in every movement of a child’s play, 
H in his endless imitation, in his constant handling of things. The 
instinct is to realize the image in such a way that it may react upon 
and perfect itself. The period of active imagery is the period of phe- 
nomenal growth in every way. Think of those first six years! We 
have only to look within ourselves to appreciate how impotent the 
external suppression of imagery nas made us. All sorts of devices 
| attempt to remedy the evil—Delsarte, elocution, memory, helps of all 
| kinds. Every teacher remembers the familiar response, ‘‘I know, but 


can’t express it.’ There is a hint of unfulfilled law in this, and there 
is also some truth in the answer, ‘‘Unless you can express it, you do 
not know it.’”’ Not in words perhaps, but in some sort of symbol, 
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sound, form, color, or action, expression is necessary to realization. 
There is an instinctive recognition of the fact that abstract truth is 
incomplete; of the great law of reaction, by which the native soul, 
working through the mind, is in turn developed and unfolded by it 
by its inbreathings and outgoings, by its questions and answers, ate 
demands and its responses. 

This is the hidden justification in all arguments for manual training 
as well as for music in our schools, for drawing, for physical culture, 
for the technique of expression in whatever form. For art is, as all 
artists know well, a life education. The teacher is the learner, and it 
is his power to endlessly progress, his ability to see both upward and 
downward, which transmutes what is his own of the past and present 
into the real honey of Hymettus, fit for the mind’s refreshment and 
renewing. Did not Violet le Duc years ago point out that an artistic 
training helped a boy to find his use? This principle of use, of true 
direction, is the great quest of the hour. 

Tremendous as is the actual knowledge acquired in the kindergar- 
ten, it is of secondary importance compared with the preservation of 
that attitude of purity and harmony so necessary to the growing soul, 
that habit of whole-souled occupation, that recognition of the imagina- 
tion and of the educative power of reaction. 

What greater service can the school render your child, the daily 
vigor of whose self-life is expanding with his interests, than to foster 
and develop some innate love of use which shall at once uplift that self- 
life and train it to its full capacity? Not self-surrender, but self-con- 
trol, is art. 

What higher function have our universities, multiplying as they 
are, than the increase of centers for the conservation and cultivation 
in the mind’s garden of that other sure-to-be-awakened human love, 
the flower of all, the love of truth! 

And what can be the significance of the spread of practical philan- 
thropy to-day, the notable increase in clubs and congresses, which 
mediate between thought and life, but the half-understood beginning 
of a return of first principles, a descent which is internally an ascend- 
ing? What indeed are we here together for but to give into and take 
from the common store of knowledge and insight those elements which 
further each one’s special and individual use? 

And here we begin to see and must assert the function of art as a 
rational direction of life’s forces. Not asa luxury, a something added 
to wealth and leisure, a lovable sort of weakness to be condoned in 
the unbusinesslike, or an exotic outflowering of culture, but as a call- 
ing forth of deep-seated instincts, as an orderly arrangement of the 
mind’ s forces, a certain balance of the powers, an affirmative attitude 
of the soul, a rooting of all that is most worth while in mental and 
spiritual culture in what Carlyle has called ‘‘the deep infinite faculties 
of man, his fantasy, and his heart.”’ Lucy SILKE. 





THE CHANT 
(SEE FRONTISPIECE) 


From the Moki (or more properly the Hopi) villages, which are 


built on the almost inaccessible mesas of Arizona, to the many other 


pueblos of the plains in New Mexico, along the Rio Grande River, 
and on up to Taos, in the southern range of the Rocky Mountains, 
the Pueblo Indians hold 
their summer ceremo- 
nial festivals, make their 
offerings and invoke the 
favors of their various 
gods. 

Inthe Hopi villages 
it is the snake-dance 
ceremony, which is al- 
ready well known. _ It 
includes a nine days’ 
fasting and appeal for 
rain, followed by their 
strange symbolic dance, 
in -which real snakes 
are employed.  Vari- 
ous authorities declare 
the much-prayed-for 
rain invariably falls soon 
after the dance. At 
Acoma and Cochiti this 
festival iscalledthe corn 
or harvest dance, which 
is similar in many ways 
to the snake dance, but 
without the unique fea- 
PORTRAIT OF MR. J. H. SHARP ture of the snakes. At 
From photograph, by I. Benjamin Ildefonsa, San Juan, 

Taos, and other pueblos 
the principal festivals are named after patron saints which have been 
introduced by the priests connected with the early Spanish occupation. 

These observances consist of night ceremonies in the underground 
estufas or kivas, which are the secret council chambers of the priestly 
orders, by fasting, various games, and races, ending with great feast- 
ing, for which preprarations have been made by the squaws for many 
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days. The week preceding this festival 
the men go out on the plain, where the 
younger braves are coached by their 
elders, and practice their races and feats 
of skill and strength. Returning in the 
late twilight, which lingers luminously in 
the rarified atmosphere, and before dis- 
persing to their homes, the officers and 
older men squat in a circle and chant 
their invocations and rites to the rhythm 
of the drum. These rites have been lit- 
erally handed down to them from the 
remotest past. 

This incident has been chosen as a 
picturesque motive for the painting. 

The Indian is a slave to superstition, 
and never dances and sings for pleasure 
or pastime. There is a hidden meaning 
to all his movements, and he sacredly 
obeys the ceremonial teachings of war, 
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DO-REE-TAH, A PUEBLO SQUAW 
BY J. H. SHARP 


the chase, visits, prayers, and feasts. I-have witnessed these chants 
and dances of the Pueblo Indians many times, and they always dis- 
play a deep religious sentiment and are characterized by great dignity 


and seriousness. 
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J. H. Suarp. 


The Lafayette monument which is to be unveiled in Paris next sum- 
mer, embodying the friendly feelings of a sister republic, is a splendid 
idea. The funds to carry it to completion have been subscribed, in 
large measure, by thousands of school children throughout our land, 


who have been led to believe that their 


individually small contribu- 


tions were the patriotic expression of a real sentiment. The disposition 
of this large fund has given rise to a breath of suspicion, which, devel- 
oping into a gale of popular doubt, has become so strong that a 
thorough and genuine investigation will be needed to restore public 
confidence in the undertaking. One hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars is a very large sum for an equestrian statue as planned. Bar- 
tholdi, the sculptor of ‘‘Liberty Enlightening the World,” in New 
York harbor, which was a tribute from France to America, considers 
twenty thousand dollars a very large price for the work. The man- 


ner in which Mr. Paul Wayland Bartlett 


and Mr. George Gray 


Barnard won the commission, and also the manner in which the latter 


was so unceremoniously dropped, offer material for further examina- 
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tion. Altogether, it smells like a ‘‘job,’’ and the memory of Lafay- 
ette, the friend of Washington, the patriotic feelings of thousands of 





PROPOSED STAIRWAY TO ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


our youth, and the sentiment of the nation as a whole, are being 
played with to make reputations and perquisites for a few. We hope 
the whole affair will be explained to the complete satisfaction of all. 
An investigation is necessary, and in the name of justice to all who 
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are interested we have a right to demand it. The United States will 
be forever disgraced if there is a suggestion of underhandedness in 
this tribute to the memory of Lafayette, which embodies and typifies 
the love of liberty in two great republics. An investigation is demanded. 


se 


We call attention to an article by Mrs. Adelaide S. Hall, chairman 
of the Art Department of the National Federation of Woman’s Clubs, 
in this issue. The work being done by this very large body of women 
interested in art subjects is of great importance in the development 
of a national art spirit. The knowledge gained and the improvement 
in taste will have a distinct influence in this and more in the next 
generation. Fortunately, much of the study deals with the problems 
and achievements in American art. Classes are greatly handicapped 
by a lack of literature on the subject. Almost nothing c can be found 
in a collective way on American artists. In meeting this need, BrusH 
AND PENCIL is actively engaged. Biographical and critical articles 
regularly appear, while reports of exhibitions, doings of art clubs, and 
art movements in all lines find generous treatment in our pages. The 
fine accompanying illustrations give added value to the text. As 
our work develops, new departments will be added, so while Brusx 
AND PENCIL holds distinctly to its original field of advancing American 
art in America, it offers assistance to the women’s club classes to a 
degree almost untouched by other magazines. 
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The Art Institute of Chicago has been recently enriched by gifts 
from Mr. and Mrs. Samuel M. Nickerson, including their very rare 
collection of Chinese and Japanese porcelains, jades, crystals, and 
bronzes, with a comprehensive collection of sila paintings. The 
acceptance of this collection clearly demonstrates the broadening use- 
fulness of the Institute in branches of art outside painting and sculp- 
ture. This gift will be installed in two adjoining galleries in the 
north wing, which will be especially rearranged for its reception, 
thereby losing two galleries for current exhibitions, which will seri- 
ously cripple the management. The importance of immediately com- 
pleting the Institute as projected in the original plans is thus brought 
home to the trustees with increasing force. It is to be hoped that 
means will be forthcoming to carry out this much needed improvement. 


END OF VOLUME V 


The Title-page and Table of Contents of Vol. V of BRUSH AND PENCIL will be sup- 
plied in the April issue of the magazine 





